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High up in the Caucasian Mountains, in a valley between 
the Rubas and Chirakhchai rivers of Daghestan, live the 
Tabasarans. In all of recorded time merchants from many 
lands journeyed to the city of Derbent to buy the famed 
Tabasaran carpets. Today, too, these beautiful, hand-made 
carpets are known far and wide. 

This small land is a land of Alpine meadows, orchards and 
nut groves. Ancient inscriptions on stones, the oldest to be 
found in all of Daghestan, tell us of the people’s valiant 
struggle against countless foreign invaders. The Tabasarans 
have preserved ‘their ancient heritage and have carried their 
language, customs, legends, folk tales and songs down to the 
present day. 
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LAME-LEG 


©... very long ago, a poor man lived in a mountain hamlet. One night an 

old man knocked at his door and asked him to let him spend the night under his 
roof. The poor man invited the stranger into his pauper’s hut and shared his last 
flatcake with him. When the old man was ready to leave the next morning, he 
said, 

“Here, my good man, is my lame, speckled hen. Take good care of it, for 
this is no ordinary hen. It will bring you good luck.” 

The poor man accepted the stranger’s gift and let the lame hen out into the 
yard where his own hens and rooster were. But they did not want a lame, 
speckled hen scratching around among them and drove it away from the trough. 
They pecked it and taunted: 


Lame-leg, 

Speckled ‘head, 

Speckled head, 
laked leg! 


At this the lord-of-the-roost, the rooster with a crimson comb and crimson 
hackles, flew up to the lopsided roof of the old hut and crowed: “Cock-a-doodle- 
do! Lame-leg, I'll get you!” 

Lame-leg felt hurt at the way the other chickens were treating her and so she 
left the hamlet. 

After a while she came to a golden field. There she worked hard all day to 
gather a small mound of ripe grain. The next day she loosened the soil by 
scratching at it and planted the grain she had gathered. 

Lame-leg began to wait for the grain to grow and ripen, but before it ever 
did, the shah’s horses came galloping up to the field and raced back and forth 
across it, trampling the green shoots. As Lame-leg drove the horses back 
towards the shah’s palace, she clucked: “Cluck-cluck, cluck-cluck-cluck! My 
trampled grain is the shah’s bad luck!” 

On the way she saw a fox trotting towards them. Gulp! And she swallowed it 
without batting an eye. Then she drove the horses on, across a violet-studded 
meadow and around a high mountain. And there was a wolf trotting towards 
them! Gulp! And she swallowed the wolf without batting an eye. Then they 
passed a branching plane tree and a field of rye. The road soon brought them to 
a lake. Lame-leg stood on the bank and drank all the water in it. Then she drove 
the horses on, clucking this song as she limped along: 


I passed a violet meadow, 

I passed a mountain high. 

Dalala, dalai, dalai. 

I passed a branching plane tree 

And a field of golden rye. S 
Dalala, dalai, dalai. 

‘The dew lies on the grasses, 

The trees reach to the sky. 

Dalala, dalai, dalai. 


When Lame-leg finally drove the herd up to the gate of the shah’s palace, 
she clucked: “Cluck-cluck-cluck! Pay for the grain they plucked!” 
The shah’s servants came out and said, “Who’s making all this noise?” 
‘ hee Lame-leg repeated: “Cluck-cluck-cluck! Pay for the grain they 
plucked!” 


The grand vizier appeared and said, “What's all this racket about?” 

This time Lame-leg clucked louder still: “Cluck-cluck-cluck! Pay for the grain 
they plucked!” 

At last the shah appeared. He was very angry when he discovered that a 
lame, speckled hen had disturbed his sleep and shouted, “Kill that chicken!” He 
ordered the hen to be put in with the geese, for that would surely be the end of 

er. 

His servants caught Lame-leg, took her to the poultry yard and put her in 
with the geese. That was when she opened her beak and let out the fox she had 
swallowed on the way. The fox drove all the geese off into the woods. 

The next morning the shah’s servants looked into the poultry yard, but all 
they could see was Lame-leg, standing there like a mushrodm on a hillock. The 
only trace of the geese was some feathers and fluff. The servants hurried off to 
tell the vizier of this strange happening. The vizier then told the shah. The shah 
was enraged and ordered the hen to be tossed into the stable, where the horses 
would surely trample her. 

The servants did as they were told and tossed Lame-leg into the stable. That 
was when she opened her beak and let out the wolf she had swallowed on the 
way. The wolf sent the herd galloping wildly over hill and dale. 

‘When the servants entered the stable the next morning, all they could see 
was Lame-leg. There was not a single horse in sight. The servants hurried off to 
tell the vizier of this strange happening. The vizier told the shah. Oh, how angry 
the shah was! He told his servants to heat the big stones in the hearth and toss 
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the hen onto them. That would bake her like a flatcake. The servants flung 
Lame-leg into the hot fireplace and went off. That was when Lame-leg opened 
her beak and clucked: 


Little lake, little lake, 
Douse the fire for my sake. 


And all the water she had drunk on the way poured out of her beak and doused 
the flames. 

The next morning the shah decided to rake the ashes himself and see what 
was left of the hen. When he bent over to peer into the fireplace, Lame-leg 
pecked him on the head so hard he toppled over and never got up again. 

Then Lame-leg gathered up all the shah’s riches, loaded them onto a cart and 
set out. At every hamlet she came to, at every hut she stopped by she would 
cluck this song: 


See the sun shine! See the sun shine! 
Sun on your roof is always fine. 

All will be warm and well 

Here where you dwell. 


As she clucked her song, she handed out the shah’s treasures. 

At last Lame-leg reached the mountain hamlet in which the poor man to 
whom the old man had given her lived. The poor man had been sorely grieved 
when he discovered that his lame hen had vanished. 

Now Lame-leg gave all the villagers the rest of the shah’s treasures, and they 
held a great feast in her honour. Sweet wine flowed, and mounds of roast meat 
were served. Musicians, dancers and rope-walkers were invited to the feast, and 
the village has never forgotten it. 


BITSEK-TSEK 


BM, years ago a boy named Bitsek-Tsek lived in a hamlet in the foothills of 
the great mountains. He was so tiny he could hide under a sheepskin hat. Every 
morning Bitsek-Tsek would set out to help the shepherds tend the flock. He 
would climb onto a ram’s back, hide in its fleece and look out at the great world 
from there. Whenever. a sheep strayed or a hungry wolf howled, he would shout 
as loud as he could, to warn the shepherds of the danger. 

Every evening Bitsek-Tsek would return home. The other village boys spent 
their days playing mumbly-peg. As soon as they’d spot him, they’d begin to 
tease in sing-song voices: 


Bitsek-Tsek, you runt, 
You've a head that’s blunt, 
And a hat that’s old, 

And legs that're bowed. 
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One day two of the boys were sent to the woods for berries and nuts, They 
put on their goatskin shoes and sheepskin hats, took up their baskets and were 
about to set out when Bitsek-Tsek came running up to them. He begged them to 
take him along. : . 

The boys laughed at him and said, “How can you come with us if you’re so 
small you'll get lost in the grass?” ial 

But he finally talked them into letting him go. Actually, they decided it'd be 
fun to have him along, because he’d make them laugh. i 

When they reached the forest, they began picking berries and gathering nuts. 
Before they knew it, they had wandered far into the dark, damp woods. They 
struggled through the brambles, going first in one direction, then in another, but 
they couldn't find their way back home. Night fell. The boys were terrified to 
think they were all alone in the black forest. 

They stopped and tried to figure out which way to go. Bitsek-Tsek climbed a 
cornel tree and looked around. He spotted a tiny light in the distance. The boys 
headed towards it. After a while they reached a dilapidated old hut. Owls and 


black ravens were perched on the trees all around it, hooting and cawing. When 

the boys opened the door they saw an ancient crone. She was a witch and was 

sitting by the hearth, watching a bubbling pot and adding sticks to the fire. 
“Can we please spend the night here?” the children said. 

“Yes, of course, my dears. Do come in. I’m always glad to have visitors,” 
the witch replied. But all the while she was thinking: “Ha! What good fortune! 
I'll put the dunces to bed, and as soon as they’re asleep, I’ll gobble them up!” 

The witch made up a bed for them on the floor, turned aside and began 
sharpening a huge knife, mumbling to herself as she did. 

The two other boys were asleep in a moment, but not tiny Bitsek-Tsek. 

When the witch had finally sharpened her knife, she said, “Who's still up? 
Who's awake?” 

“I am. Me, Bitsek-Tsek.” 

“And why are you awake?” 

“I was thinking of my mama. She always gives me supper before I go to bed, 
and I always fall asleep right away.” 

“What does she give you for supper?” 

“Cornel berries that grow high in the mountains.” 

So the witch went off into the mountains, picked some cornel berries, 
brought them back and gave them to Bitsek-Tsek. Then he lay down to sleep. 

Once again the witch said, “Who's still up? Who’s awake?” 

“I am. Me, Bitsek-Tsek.” 

“And why are you awake?” 

“I was thinking of my mama. She always gives me cornmeal mush before I 
go to bed.” 

So the witch cooked him some cornmeal mush. Then Bitsek-Tsek lay down 
to sleep again. After a while the witch said, 

“Who's still up? Who's awake?” 

“IT am. Me, Bitsek-Tsek.” 

“And why are you awake?” 

“T was thinking of my mama. She always gives me a drink of water before I 
go to bed. She brings it from the river in a sieve.” 

So the witch took a sieve and went to the river for water. 

As soon as she was gone, Bitsek-Tsek woke the boys up and told them the 
mean old witch was going to gobble them up. One of the boys then took 
Bitsek-Tsek piggy-back on his back, the other grabbed their basket of berries 
and nuts, and off they ran. 

Meanwhile, the old-witch was trying to get a sieveful of water at the river, 
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but every time she scooped up a full sieve, the water would run out of it. By 
morning she was all in. Finally, she threw down the sieve in disgust and went 
back to her hut. But she found no trace of the boys, even though in her rage she 
turned the whole place upside-down, wrecking everything in sight. The children 
were gone. 

It was bright morning now, and the boys soon found the path back through 
the woods. They never teased Bitsek-Tsek again, but always called him a brave 
djigit.* 


* Djigit—Caucasian horseman. 


THE FOX AND THE QUAIL 
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A fox was dozing in the shade of a branching plane tree on a mountain slope. 


Suddenly, a quail came to rest on one of the lower branches. It perched there 
and sang its whistling song: 


I woke up early in the morn 
And called out loudly in the corn: 
Bob white! Bob white! 

Bob white! Bob white! 

I tried to find a place that’s best 
To build my chicks a cozy nest. 
Bob white! Bob white! 

Bob white! Bob white! 


The fox heard the quail’s song and came awake in a flash. The quail was still 
there on the branch, turning its head this way and that as it whistled its song: 
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Bob-white! Bob-white! 
Bob-white! Bob-white! 


This was more than the fox could bear. It rolled over on its side, got up and 
said, “You sing so beautifully, Sister Quail. Do you sing with your eyes open or 
shut?” 

“I can sing either way, with them open or shut,” the quail replied. 

Si ca believe anyone could sing so wonderfully with their eyes shut,” the 
fox said. 

“Well, look if you don’t believe me.” The quail then shut its eyes and began 
its shrill song again. 

The fox crept up to the singer, leaped and clamped its teeth around the 
quail. Oh, how vilely the fox had tricked it! 

The quail sighed sadly and said, “Mistress Fox, Queen of the Meadows, the 
Valleys and the Mountains High! You're as lithe as a reed, as lovely as a 
mountain violet. I care not for my own life, for truly it’s a great honor to be 
eaten by such a rare beauty as you. There’s only one thing I wish for, one word 
I'd like to hear: what day of the week is it today? I so want to know the day of 
my demise.” 

“Today’s Wednesday,” said the fox, opening its mouth to say so. As soon as 
it did, the quail flapped its wings and flew up to the highest branch of the plane 
tree. And from there, just to taunt the fox, it whistled louder than ever: 


Bob white! Bob white! 
Bob white! Bob white! 


ISA AND MUSA 


N. one can say whether this was so or not, but once upon a time two 
brothers, Isa and Musa, lived in a hamlet high in the mountains, One day their 
mother sent them out to prepare the field for planting and said, 

“T'll cook a pilaf. If you work hard, you'll have some.” She then went out to 
the field with them, gave each a spade and returned home. 

Isa took off his felt jacket, picked up his spade and began digging and 
turning over the soil. Meanwhile, Musa climbed a little mound, stuck his spade 
into the ground, hung Isa’s jacket on the handle and sat down in the shade of it. 
Every time Isa drove his spade into the earth, Musa, from where he sat on the 
mound, would shout: “Whew!” Every time Isa turned over a spadeful of earth, 
Musa would shout: “Oof!” 

After a while, Isa got very tired. He wiped the sweat from his brow and 
looked at Musa. Musa stood up and pretended that he was tired, too. He panted 
and groaned, saying, “Oh, am I ever tired.” Isa sighed and began digging again. 
Every time he drove his spade into the earth, Musa, from where he sat on the 


mound, would shout: “Whew!” Every time Isa turned over a spadeful of earth, 
Musa would shout: “Oof!” 

By sunset Isa had dug up the whole field. He then put on his jacket and 
headed for home. Musa tagged along behind. When they reached their hut, each 
tad their mother that the job was done. So their mother set the pilaf before 
them. 

“I worked hard, and I'm tired, but you didn’t do a thing. You’re just lazy. I 
don’t want to share my pilaf with you,” Isa said to Musa. 

“But who sat on the mound while you were digging?” Musa asked. 

“You did,” Isa replied. 

ane te kept shouting Whew! and Oof! all the time, huh?” 

“You did.” 

“Well? Wasn’t I working, too?” 

“Who ever heard of anyone getting pilaf for yelling Whew! and Oof!” Isa 
shouted. 

The two boys began arguing, but their mother stopped them by saying, 
“Answer my question, Musa: does Ping! Ping! count, too?” 

“Yes!” Musa replied. 
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At this their mother filled Isa’s bowl with pilaf and dropped Musa’s empty 
bowl on the floor. “Did you hear the sound of it, Musa?” she asked. 

“Yes. It went Ping! Ping!” 

“Well, then,” she said, “you've received a Ping! Ping! for your Whew! and 
your Oof!” 

And so lazy Musa went to bed without his dinner. 
‘ anees a saying about people like Musa: you won't-go far on another man’s 
ack. 
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